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AUTHENTICITY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


Mr. Editor—I am much pleased with the manner in which your able 
correspondent Philo Veritas has replied to the editor of the Antidote; a 
paper evidently got up by some ignorant fanatic who imagines that rant- 
ing is sound criticism, and that because the bulk of mankind have hitherto 
allowed themselves to be duped by interested cheats, they are always 
to remain the vassals of the church. Desirous of contributing my mite 
to “fix at once the character of fraud, ignorance, and disregard to truth, 
that so conspicuously marks the writer in the Antidote,” I enclose you, 
for publication, several objections that appear to me to invalidate the au- 
thenticity of the books attributed to Moses; to confirm the fact asserted 
by Philo Veritas, that they are full of anachronisms; and that they are 
the compilation of some unknown person—unknown as to the country 
where he lived, his name, age, and profession. 

‘The objections I. propose to make to these books are not entirely my 
own: I find them partly in the T'ractatus Theologico Politicus of Spino- 
sa; partly in the Dubia Evangelica of Spanheim; partly in the Histoire 
Critique du Vieue Testament of Pere Simon; and partly in the first vo- 
lume of Recherches Nouvelles sur ? Histoire Ancienne, to which I am (in 
part) indebted. Ihave penned these objections with the Bible before me; 
and I have taken care to verify, by reference to that book, the facts stated. 
Of the conclusions from these faets, the reader must judge for himself. 
I present them not forthe purpose of needless disputation, but in sincere and 
anxious desire to discover truth, if l can, and to defend what appears to 
me, after laborious investigation, deserving of that name. 

In the 49th chapter of Genesis, an account is given, at considerable 
length, of the ultimate fate of the twelve tribes of Israel, of which Moses 
could know nothing. ‘The 10th verse, in particular, says, “the sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver between his feet, until Shiloh 
come, and unto him shall the gathering of the people be.” Now Moses 
could not know that the Jews were ever ruled by a sceptre. Their first 
king was Saul, who commenced his reign several hundreds of years after 
the death of Moses. I know that this passage has been turned into a 
prophecy of the coming of Jesus of Nazareth. But it remains to be 
proved that the word Shiloh s signifies Jesus, and could apply to no one 


else. Besides, it is vot true that the sceptre was wielded by the tribe of 


Judah at the time Jesus is said to have appeared; for long before thai 
period the Jews had submitted to the Romans. 'They had also, before 
ihat, been in captivity to the Assyrians for 70 years, during which it can- 
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not be pretended that a vestige of royalty remained in Judah, or in any 

other of the tribes. It follows, therefore, that this part of the book of 
Genesis must have been written by some person after the fact was known 
that the Jews had been governed by kings. 

Again, in the 36th chapter of Genesis, ver. 31, it is said, ‘‘ And these 
are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel. "The writer, therefore, lived after kings 
were common in Israel. 

Genesis, 14 and 1A, it is said, “‘ Abraham pursued them to Dan.” Now 
there was no place named Dan till the time of the Judges. The tribe of 
Dan having surprised and destroyed Laish, they built a city and called it 
Dan. Judges, Is, and 27—29. This passage, therefore, was not written 
till after the time of the Judges, 

in the 23d chapter of Genesis, ver. 29, it is said, * And after this Abra- 
ham buried Sarah his wife in the save of the field of Machpelah: the 
same is Hebron in tie land of Candin.” To the 48th chapter, ver. 7, we 
have these words, ‘“‘ And as for me, when | came trom Vaden, Rachel 
died by me in the land of Canaan in the way, when yet there was but a 
little way to come into Ephrath; and I buried her in the way of Ephrath ; 
the same is Bethlehem.” It is well known that Moses never set a foot 
on the land of Canaan, but only perceived it at a distance from a moun- 
tain or height in the wilderness. He could not, therefore, be acquainted 
with Ephrath, Hebron, or Bethlehem, places that were only known by 
the Jews subsequent to their obtaining possession of the country occupied 
by the Canaanites. ‘The least attention to the phraseology of the lan- 
guage of these two passages must convince any one, that the writer of 
them was intimately acquainted with the locality of the places of which 
he was speaking; and, therefore, must have liv ed after the time of Moses. 
We find this fact, indeed, put beyond the possibility of dispute as to the 
place called Hebron, on turning to the 15th chapter of the book of Joshua, 
in which an account is given of portioning out the land of Canaan, after 
the Jews had conquered it. At ver. 15, it is said, ‘* And Joshua blessed 
him and gave unto Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, Hebron for an inheri- 
tance. Hebron, therefore, became the inheritance of Caleb, the son of 
Jephunneh the Kenezite, unto this day, because that he wholly followed 
the Lord God of Israel. And the name of Hebron before, was Kijath- 
arba, which Arba was a great man among the Anakims. And the land 
had rest from war.”” But this passage of Joshua not only proves that 
Hebron was not designated by that name until after the time of Moses, 
but the words ‘unto this day” show clearly that the writer must have 
lived at a period considerably remote from that even in which Joshua lived. 
‘This is farther corroborated by what is said in Genesis, 12th and 6th. 
‘And Abraham passed through the land unto the place of Sichem, unto 
the plains of Moreh. And the Canaanite with them in the land. The 
original and elder versions have it, ‘‘ And the Canaanite was there in the 
land;”? Now the Canaanites were not driven out till the time of Joshua. 
It is, therefore, evident that the writer lived after the Canaanites were 
driven out. 

But the matter does not rest here. Deuteronomy, Eth, 5th and 6th, it is 
gaid, “* Moses the servant of the Lord, died there in the land of Moah, ac- 
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cording to the word of the Lord; and he buried him in a vailey in the 
land of Moab, over against Bethpeor, but no man knoweth of his sepul- 
chre unto this day.”’ It requires no argument to show that Moses could 
not have written the account of his own death and burial. Nor are the 
words “this day,” which, as I have already said, unply the elapse of a 
considerable time between the event narrated and the narration, to be 
here considered a solitary passage that might have been interpolated at. 
the end of the book ; for it is so often repeated that it is interwoven with 
the book itself. It occurs in chap. 3d, ver. 14; also in Genesis, 224 
and 14. 

Deuteronomy, 34 and 10,“ And there arose not a prophet since in Israet 
like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face. In Samuel, 9and 9, 
it is said, “ Oe Perey in Israel, when a man went to Inquire of God, 
thus he spake, ( Some and let us go to the seer; for he that is now called 
a prophet, was beforetime ci led a seer.” This appellation of seer con- 
tinued till after the time of David, who calls God seer, not prophet. 
Now as Moses, throughout the Pentateuch, is called prophet, and not 
seer, the Pentateuch must have been written by some one accustomed to 
the term prophet, after seer had gone out of use—that is, after the time 
of David. 

In Genesis, 22 and 15, we are told, ‘‘ Abraham called the name of that 
place Jehovah Jireh; as is said to this day, in the moment of the Lord 
it shall be seen.” Also, in the 4th chap., ver. 26, “Then men began to 
call upon the name of Jehovah.” But in Exodus, 6th and 2d, it is writ- 
ten, “* And God spake unto Moses, and said unto him, I am the Lord: 
And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name 
of God Almighty; but by the name of Jehovah was I not known to them. 

It is evident from these conflicting statements that the books of Gene- 
sis and Exodus must have been the work of two different writers, unless 
we are to suppose that when the person who wrote both was composing 
Exodus, he had forgotten what he had said in Genesis. In that ease, his 
statements being contradictory, destroy each other. 

In Deuteronomy, 2d and 12th, it is said, “The Horims also dwelt in 
Seir aforetime, but the children of Esau succeeded them, when they had 
destroyed them before them, and dwelt in their stead, as Israel did untv 
the land of his possession, which the Lord gave unto them.” But Israel 
did not dwell in the land of his possession which the Lord had given him, 
until after the victories of Joshua. The writer, therefore, lived when Is- 
rael was in peaceable possession of what had been the land of Canaan. 

To be continued. 


HISTORY OF SAMUEL. 
Continued from page 195, 

The God whom the Jews described as hardening the hearts of men in 
order to destroy them; as sending them wicked spirits to disorder their 
reason; as exterminating a whole people, and as causing a king to be cut 
in pieces for an event which happened 400 years before—This God, I 
any can he be considered as the same whom the Christians adore, and the 

Europeans of the 19th century, of the era called of grace, of charity, and 
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of light? In other words, did the ancient Hebrews or Jews form the same 
ideas of the Divinity as the present Europeans do? 

Must we regard the opinions of ancient nations, no matter on what sub- 
ject, as obligatory upon those of modern times? And, if by public right 
an individual cannot bind another either in his actions or his thoughts, 

‘an we admit that a generation which was not born, is bound in mind 
pe sensations by the deed of a generation that is past, the very language 
of which is even an enigma? 

If in any country, by any code of justice, the most simple fact is not 
admitted as true, or even apparent, by less than two witnesses, can we 
adinit incredible facts, without any other witness than their actor or nar- 
rator, who is necessarily partial ? 

If in any country, if by any code of justice, it is not permitted to an in- 
dividual to constitute himself, for the least civil act, the representative of 
another person, without exhibiting a positive title of authority of that per- 
son, can we admit, without the most strict inquest, the pretensions of the 
first upstart who asserts and constitutes himself the representative of God— 
the bearer of his word ? 

Can we hope any peace among men, any practice of justice in socie- 
ties, while it shall be permitted to individuals to arrogate to themselves, to 
confer, to guarantee upon one another the faculty of representing God, of 
giving out his wishes, of interpreting his intentions? Is not every action 
of this kind an assumption of absolute power, the first step to despotism 
and tyranny? 

Are not all associations founded upon this principle of representation 
or divine authorization, permanent conspiracies against the natural rights 
of man, against the equality and liberty of citizens, against the authority 
of governments? 

If among the Jews the establishment of a royalty and a king, as the 

history says, was a thing contrary to the will of God, does it not follow, 
that, instead of being a divine right, royalty is but the invention of man, 
a rebellion of the people against “God, and that the only holy and sacred 
government is that of God through the priests? 
” If God with his omnipotence could not in a breath exterminate the little 
nation of Jews, or change their hearts by sending a good spirit, but pre- 
ferred to submit to force. and condescended to their wills, have we not a 
right to conclude that the Divinity regards as something the will of the 
people, and that no power has a right to despise it? 

In admitting that Samuel was not a knavish usurper; in admitting that 
the installation of Saul was binding in consequence of the assent of the peo- 
ple, does it not follow that the clandestine choice of David, made without 
any authority or knowledge of this same people, was an illegal act, con- 
trary to all public right; and that the reign of all the dynasty of David 
is thence tamted with usurpation? 

If, in the Jewish system, the anointing applied to David by Samuel 
had a divine indelible charae eter, why, after the death of that priest, and 
that of Saul the son of Jesse, was it necessary to assemble the an- 
cients, (seniors and senators,) first of Judah, then of all Israel, to anoint 
him publicly and solemnly? 
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dt, as it appears, the ceremony of the moderns is in imitation of the an- 
cients, and that the anointing of Saul and David by Samuel was done in 
private and not in presence of the people, what right has the grand al- 
moner or other priests to render it public? 

If among the Jews the holiness by anointing was the transferring of the 
sacerdotal character upon the head of a king, does a modern king who 
is consecrated participate his power with the priesthood? 

Ifa king recoguises in the priesthood any right to consecrate today, 
does he not recognise the same right to consecrate some one else to- 
morrow, as * Samuel did? 

By what right can any individval consecrate a king? Does this right 
come from the bishop of Rome? The king of France, then, is a vassal 
ofa foreign prince. Is this mght granted to the priest by the king himself? 
The king ¢ wives himself then his rights. Whence does he derive them? 
[s it from the law? Who made it? Himself, or the people? Or is 
the law a mutual agreement between the two powers! Is it not rather 
inilitary power? ‘Take care—out of the constitution, all is put in ques- 
tion, all becomes precarious and dangerous. 

If a consecration is an affair of state, why is it purely arbitrary? If it 
is a ceremomy for amusement, why make the people pay more than for 
auy other? If it is a pious ceremony, why make more fuss about it than 
to wash the feet of the poor, or touch their sores?) When all the morals 
of the evangelists point to humility and simplicity, why is the practice no- 
thing but pomp and dissipation ? 

A worthy and curious appendage to this history of the priest Samue) 
would be that of his pupil, the shepherd David, afterwards king. Several 
years since, au essay of this kind was published in London, ealled *“ The 
tlistory of the Man after God’s own Heart.”” The author has very well 
seized the character of the man; and it only requires to read, without 
prejudice, the book of the Jews, to know hii by the recitation of his ac- 
tions. But the anonymous author did not well understand how to ana- 
lyse the motives which directed David in most of his actions, which would 
have been the most interesting. We should see there one of the most 
artful, the most subtile Machiavelists of antiquity. We should see that 
ancient Asia knew and practised the refined art of tyranny, long before 
the perverse modern Italy taught its precepts. In point of military ta- 
lents, and of political cunning, there is a striking resemblance between 
the Hebrew David and the Carthagenian H annibal ; both spoke the same 
language; were reared in the same national usages, and in the same 
principles of morals. Among the moderns, the best copy of the Hebrew 
king is the first Christian king of the F ranks, Clovis, such as he is painted 
by a poet in a tragedy, which is a historical portrait. 

Another picture would be that of the adulterous son of David; that 
Solomon so celebrated for wisdom. It may be remarked, that all that 
travellers worthy of credit have made known for some time past of the 
administration of the pacha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, answers exactly to 
what we are told of Solomon. Like this king, the Turkish pacha has 
concentrated in himself the interior and foreign commerce of all his peo- 
ple. He alone buys and sells the corn, the rice, the sugars, all the pro- 
visions which Egypt produces. He alone receives from abroad the coffee, 
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the cloths, the merchandize of all kinds, which he sells out to his people. 
He has, like Solomon, in his harem several hundred women, and stables 
of many thousand horses. So that, compared in all things, the pacha 
Mehemet Ali is a Solomon, and Solomon was a pacha Mehemet Ali. 
Travellers add, also, that for a long while Egypt has not been more un- 
happy, vexed, and oppressed with more cunning and wickedness. The 
Jewish historians do not conceal the fact, that after the death of Solomon, 
the people were so discontented and irritated, that, not being able to ob- 
tain from his son the relief they demanded, they rose in revolt and re jected 
the dynasty for a king more moderate. The wisdom of Solomon bore 
the same name in Hebrew as that which the pacha of Egypt used in 
wishing to oppress the Hebrews. Let us oppress them, says he, with 
wisdom. [Be-hekmah is wrongly translated ; the true meaning is con- 
trivance, cunning, and skill of power. But Solomon built a magnificent 
temple, where were lodged and richly clothed numerous priests ; and these 
priests were his historians. ‘Thus it has also been with the monks in the 
history of the French kings of the first, and even of the second race. 
We have thus seen an orphan boy raise himself by his abilities and 
subterfuges, by taking advantage of the superstitions and prejudices of a 
nation, to the first office of power and trust among this Hebrew people ; 
and when, in consequence of malpractices, that power was threatened to 
be prostrated, by means of cunning and an impudent pretension to an in- 
tercourse with a supposed omnipotent being, and assuming his authority, 
choosing first a substitute, but retaining for a time all the influence over 
him which superstitious dread gives the priesthood over the human mind. 
linding, however, the man he had chosen possessed more independent 
spirit than he at first anticipated, and that, in consequence of his services 
to his country, he had obtained more popularity than he even with his 
divine character could overcome; or, at any rate, than he dared risk to 
oppose openly, he resorted to asubterfuge: he clandestinely set up a rival 
who might take upon himself the risk of revolt and opposition; a man 
whose history throughout exhibits, with much talent and ability, a cha- 
racter of hypocrisy, sensuality, and cruelty that would expel any man at 
the present time from society; aman who, in abandoning himself to his 
passions, s showed a total dereliction from all moral principle ; but whose 
vices are screened under the appellation of ‘the man after God’s own 
heart.” Now, which of these three personages will bear the test of exa- 
mination? Which of them was the best? Samuel, Saul, or David; the 
sanctified judge and prophet, the outcast king approved by the people, 
or the unprincipled rebel and usurper? With the exception of the mas- 
sacre of the Amalekites, in which, however, he was guided by Samuel, 
and where the man of war showed more humanity than the man of God, 
Saul’s actions cannot by any means be viewed in so bad a light as those of 
the usurper judge, and the nobler king. Saul, though subject to frequent 
and violent gusts of passion, was still open to feelings of humanity 
and to reason... Samuel was a cool and calculating impostor and mountee 
bank. His knavery was deliberate, and sheltered behind the ignorance, 
the fears, and the prejudice of those minds whom he tyrannized over. As 
to David, it requires but a perusal of his history to rank him in point of 
integrity and honesty far behind Saul. But the whole three, supposing 
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the historical parts to be true, do no honor to the choice of an omniscient 
God; and the whole history, in point of utility, is of no importance to 
mankind. It establishes no useful principle in science, in the arts, or in 
morals. The latter can never be improved by a recapitulation of scenes 
of villany, hypocrisy, aud bloodshed, especially when pretended to be 
~anetioned by the ruler of the universe. , 


THE QUESTIONS OF ZAPATA. 
I'rom the French of Voltaire. 
Continued from page 200. 


33. Ought I to affirm or deny, that the Jewish laws nowhere announce 
punishments and rewards after death! How comes it to pass that nei- 
ther Moses nor Joshua have spoken of the immortality of the soul, a dog- 
ma known by the Chaldeans, the Persians, and the Greeks; a dogma 
which was not at all in vogue among the Jews till after the tune of Alex- 
ander, and which was always rejected by the Sadducees, because not 
found in the Pentateuch. 

34. What coloring shall I give to the history of the Levite who, having 
arrived upon his ass at Gaba, a town belonging to the Benjamites, he- 

‘ame the object of an unnatural passion to the Gabaonites? It appeurs 
he gave up his wife to them, whom they abused the whole night long, 
which violence was the cause of her death on the following day. 

35. I have much need of your instruction in order to comprehend this 
verse of the 19th chapter of Judges: “The Lord accompanied Judah, 
and he got possession of the mountains, but he could not defeat the inhabi- 
tants of the valley because they had a great number of chariots armed 
with scythes.”” 1 cannot comprehend by the feeble light within me, how 
the God of heaven and earth, who had so often changed the order of Na- 
ture, aud suspended her ete rnal laws in favor of the Jewish people, could 
not contrive to vanquish the inhabitants of a little valley, because they 
were in possession of armed chariots. Can it be true, as many learned 
men pretend, that the Jews regarded their God as a local divinity and 
protector, who was at one time more, and at another time less powerful 
than the God of their enemies? As respects this opinion, is it not con- 
firmed by this reply of Jeptha: ‘ You possess what your god Chamos has gi- 
ven you; “permit us then to take thatwhich our god Adonai has promised us. 

36. I must also add, that it is difficult to believe there were so many 
armed chariots in a mountainous country, where, according to the ac- 
counts given in many places of scripture, it was considered great magni- 
ficence to be mounted upon an ass. 

37. The history of Ehud involves me in still greater difficulties. I per- 
ceive the Jews almost continually in slavery, notwithstanding the assis- 
tance of their Deity, who had bound himself by oath to give themrall that 
country which lies between the Nile, the sea, and the Euphrates. ‘They 
had been for eighteen years the subjects of a petit king named Eglon, 
when God caused Ehud the son of Gera to arise in their favor, who could 
use his left hand with the same facility as his right. Ehud, the son of 
Gera, having procured a poinard with two sharp edges, concealed it under 
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his garment, just as Jacques Clement and Rayaillac liave siice contrived 
to do. He demanded a private audience of the king, saying he had a 
secret of great importance to communicate from the Deity. Eglon rose 
up respectfully, and Ehud with his left hand thrust the poniard into the 
King’s belly. God favored the whole of this business, which, according to 
the moral sense of all the nations of the earth, appears to be rather bar- 
barous. Inform me which is the murder most divine, that perpetrated by 
St. Ehud, or that by St. David, who caused the cuckold Uriah to be as- 
sassinated, or that by the blessed Solomon, who, having seven hundred 
wives and three hundred concubines, put to death his brother, Adonias, 
because he asked him for one of them? 

38. I beg of you to inform me by what means Sampson was enabled 
to take the three hundred foxes, tie them together by the tails, and attach 
firebrands to their posteriors, in order to set fire to the corps of the Phi- 
listines. Foxes are very seldom found but in woody countries. There 
were no forests in the district, and it seems to be rather a difficult affair 
to take three hundred of these animals alive, and fasten them together by 
their tails. It is said also that he slew a thousand Philistines with the 
jaw bone of an ass, and that from one of the teeth sockets there issued a 
fountain of water, of which he drank to refresh himself after his Hercu- 
Jean labors. When the question relates to asses’ yaw bones and their ap- 
pendant cascades, some eclaircissements are undoubtedly necessary. 

39. I request that you will also give me your instructions respecting the 
good man Tobit, who, sleeping with his eyes open, was rendered blind 
by the dung that fell from a swallow; also as respects the angel who de- 
scended from what is called the imperial heaven, especially for the purpose 
of going along with Tobit, jun. to the Jew Gabael, to demand of him the 
money that was owing to Tobit, sen.; also as regards the wife of ‘Tobit, 


jun., who had had seven husbands, all of whom were strangled by the 


devil; as well as upon the method that was taken to restore the sight of 
the blind with a fish’s gall. These histories are certainly curious, and, 
after the Spanish romances, there can be nothing more worthy of our at- 
tention: the only histories that will bear a comparison with them are 
those of Judith and Esther. But how shall I be able to interpret pro- 
perly the sacred text, which informs us that the charming Judith was a 
descendant of Simeon the son of Reuben, although, according to the 
same sacred text, which cannot record a falsehood, Simeon is represented 
as the brother of Reuben? 

{ am much in love with Esther, and I allow the supposed king Ahasu- 
reus to have acted very sensibly by espousing a Jewess, and laying with 
her for six months, without having the least knowledge of her family or 
connexions: and as all the rest appears to be equally consistent, you will 
not, I beg, withhold from me your assistance in this business, since you 
are possessed of such superior wisdom. 

40. I have need of your aid in the book of Kings full as much as in that 
of Judges, Tobit and his dog, Esther, Judith, Ruth, &c. When Saul 
was declared king, the Jews were slaves to the Philistines. Their con- 
querors did not permit them to be possessed of swords nor lances; they 
were even obliged to apply to the Philistines when it was requisite to have 
their ploughshares or their axes repaired. However, notwithstanding 
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this, Saul gave battle to the Philistines and obtained the victory: and in 
this battle he is represented as being at the head of three hundred and 
thirty thousand soldiers,-in a little territory that was not capable of fur- 
nishing subsistence for thirty thousand souls: for at that period he did 
not possess at the most more than one third of the holy land: and the 
whole of this barren country, at the present day, cannot maintain more 
than twenty thousand inhabitants; the surplus being necessiated to gain a 
livelihood as agents or brokers in the distant cities of Balk, Damascus, 
Tyre, Babylon, &c. 
To be continued. 
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LECTURES LELIVERED AT THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
On the Inconsistencies, Absurdities, and Contradictions of the Bible. By the Secretary. 
LECTURE EIGHTH. 


In our examination of the three first chapters of Genesis, I have but 
slightly alluded to those personages called angels, who are made to play 
so conspicuous a part in the Jewish as well as the Christian drama. 
‘These “intelligences,” as they are sometimes denominated, are first in- 
troduced to our notice as military centinels, with flaming swords in their 
hands, under the name of cherubims, placed by God himself to guard the 
tree of life, lest Adam and Eve, after being driven from paradise, should 
have tasted of it, and acquired immortality. Although nothing is said 
in the Pentateuch, or five books attributed to Moses, respecting the fa// 
of the angels, it is on this dogma that the Christian teligion i is founded. 
Those of them who rebelled, were compelled to leave heaven, and to 
take up their abode in a place called hell; where, having become devils, 
one of them assumed the form of a serpent, tempted Eve, and thus 
damned the whole human race. 

The first notice we have of angels possessing distinguishing names is 
in the book of Job, written, as we have already shown, by a Chaldean, 
and as to the contents of which the Jews knew nothing until the Baby- 
lonish captivity. It was then, and not till then, that they learned the 
names of Gabriel, Raphael, Michael, Uriel, &c., which the Chaldeans, 
at that time a powerful nation, gave to the good angels, and Asmodeus, 
Satan, &c. to the bad. 

To counteract the effect, so fatal to the antiquity of their sacred books, 
arising from the fact of their having acquired all their knowledge from 
the conquerors, the Jews pretended that the dogma of the fa! Hen angels 
—their war against God, their defeat, their precipitation into hell, and 
their hatred to mankind—was taught in a book since acknowledged to 
be apocryphal, said to have been written by Enoch, who is stated, in the 
Bible, to have lived in the seventh generation before the deluge. Ac- 
cording to the Jews, Enoch wrote as follows: 

“It happened, after the sons of men had multiplied in those days, that 
daughters were born to them, elegant and beautiful. And when the an- 
gels, the sons of heaven, beheld them, they became enamored of them, 
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saying to each other, Come, let us select for ourselves wives from the pro- 
geny of men, and let us beget children. Then their leader, Samyaza, 
said to them, I fear that you may, perhaps, be indisposed to the perform- 
ance of this enterprize; and that Jalona shall sutfer for so grievous a 
crime. But they answered him and said, We all swear, and bind our- 
selves by mutual execrations, that we will not change our intention, but 
execute our projected undertaking. ‘Then they swore altogether, and 
bound themselves by mutual execrations. Their whole number was 200, 
who descended upon Ardis, which is the top of Mount Armon.” 

The writer, after enumerating the names of the chiefs or prefects of 
these 200 angels, adds, ‘* Then they took wives, each choosing for him- 
self, whom they began to approach, aud with whom they cohabited— 
teaching them sorcery, incantations, and the dividing of roots and trees. 
And the women conceiving, brought forth giants, w hose stature was each 
300 cubits,” &c. 

[t is evident that this story is the same as that told in the 6th chapter 
of Genesis about the coupling of angels with the daughters of men, and 
the race of giants which sprung from this union. But there is nothing 
either in the book of Enoch, the book of Genesis, or any other part of 
the Bible, about a war in heaven, or the other legends respecting the dis- 
comfiture of angels, which Christians, nevertheless, now regard as fun- 
damental doctrines of their religion. 

It is admitted by most of the commentators of the Old Testament, 
that the Jews had no names for their angels before the captivity. The 
one that appeared to Manoah, father of Sampson, would not tell his 
name. The three who were regaled by Abraham with a kid also refused 


to tell their names. Even Moses knew nothing of them; and it was not 
till the time of the captivity that we find Tobit calling one of them 
Raphael. 


As to the three angels whom Abraham entertained—one of whom told 
their host that he would come again the following year, and that Sarah, 
in her old age, should have a child—Calmet, in commenting on the Bi- 
ble, says that this story has a great affinity to the fable related by Ovid 
of Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury, who, having supped with old Hyreus, 
and finding that he was afflicted with impotence, urined on the skin of a 

calf which he had served up to them, and ordered him to bury this hide, 
watered with celestial urine, in the ground, and leave it there for nine 
months. At the end of this period, Hyreus uncovered his hide, and found 
in ita child, which was named Orion, and is now in the heavens. Cal- 
met adds, that the words which the angels used to Abraham may be ren- 
dered thus—* A child shall be born of your calf.” 

We have already distinctly traced the legend of the serpent that be- 
guiled the woman, and the recovery of the human race by a personage, 
born of a virgin, possessing all the characteristics and resemblances of 
the Christian Jesus, to the Persian and Brahman mythology. If we again 
turn to the sacred books of these nations, we shall be equally s satisfied 
that they alorie were the source whence the Jews and Christians derived 
their ideas of angels. 

The Persians, according to Dr. Hyde, had thirty-one angels. The 
first of all, who is served by four other angels, is named “Bahaman. 
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Ife has the inspection of all animals except man, over whom God has 
reserved to himself an immediate jurisdiction. The second angel pre- 
sides over the seventh day, and is called Debadur. The third is Aur, 
which, probably, was afterward converted into Cyrus: he is the angel 
of the sun. The fourth is called Mah, and presides over the moon. 
‘Thus each angel has his province. It was among the Persians that the 
doctrine of the guardian angel, and the evil angel, was first adopted. lt 
is believed that Raphael was the guardian angel of the Persian empire. 
They considered Satan to be an angel or genius, who had made war 
upon the Dives and the Peris—that is, the fairies of the east. 

Again, the sacred book of the Brahmins, called the Shastah, to which 
they assign a high antiquity, contains five chapters—the first, relating to 
God and his attributes—the second, on the creation of angels—the third, 
on the fall of angels—the fourth, their punishment—and the fifth, their 
pardon and the creation of man. Holwell, an Englishman, who lived 
30 years at Benares on the Ganges, an ancient school of the Brahmins, 
for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the sacred Sanscrit tongue, 
gives a distinct translation of these five chapters. Of the angels, the 
Shastah, or Shaster, says, 

“The Eternal, absorbed in the contemplation of his own existence, 
resolved, in the fulness of time, to communicate his glory and essence tu 
beings capable of feeling and partaking his beatitude, as well as of con- 
tributing to his glory. The Eternal willed it, and they were. He forin- 
ed them partly of his own essence, capable of perfection or imperfec- 
tion, according to their will. The Eternal first created Brahma, Vish- 
na, and Siva; then Mozazor, and all the multitude of the angels. 
Brahma was the prince of the angelic army; Vishna and Siva were his 
coadjutors. ‘The Eternal divided the angelic army into several bands, 
and gave to each a chief. They adored the Eternal, ranged around his 
throne, each in the degree assigned him. There was harmony in hea- 
ven. Mozazor, chief of the first band, led the canticle of praise and ado- 
ration to the creator, and the song of obedience to Brahma, his first crea- 
ture; and the Eternal rejoiced in his new creation. 

‘From the creation of the celestial army, joy and harmony surrounded 
the throne of the Eternal for a thousand years multiplied by a thousand, 
and would have lasted until the end of time had not envy seized Moza- 
zor and other princes of the angelic bands, arnong whom was Raabon, 
the next in dignity to Mozazor. Forgetful of the blessing of their crea- 
tion, and of their duty, they rejected the power of perfection, and exer- 
cised the power of imperfection. They did evil in the sight of the Eter- 
nal; they disobeyed him; they refused to submit to God’s lieutenant, 
and his coadjutors Vishna and Siva, saying, We will govern! and, with- 
out fearing the power and anger of their creator, disseminated their se- 
ditious principles in the celestial army. They seduced the angels, and 
persuaded a great number of them to rebel; and they forsook the throne 
of the Eternal; and sorrow came upon the faithful angelic spirits; and, 
for the first time, grief was known in heaven. 

“The Eternal, whose omniscience, prescience, and influence extend 
over all things, except the actions of the beings whom he has created free, 
beheld with grief and anger the defection of Mozazor, Raabon, and the 
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other chrefs of the angels. Merciful in his wrath, he sent Brahma, Vish- 
na, and Siva to reproach them with their crime, and bring them back to 
their duty; but, confirmed in their spirit of independence, they persisted 
in their revolt. The Eternal then commanded Siva to march against 
them, armed with Almighty power, and hurl them down from the high 
place to the place of darkness, into the Ondera—there to be punished 
for a thousand years multiplied by a thousand. 

** At the end of a thousand years, Brahma, Vishna, and Siva implored 
the clemency of the Eternal in favor of the delinquents. The Eternal 
voucksafed to deliver them from the prison of the Ondera, and place them 
in a state of probation during a great number of solar revolutions. 
‘There were other rebellions against God during this time of penitence. 
It was at one of these periods God created the earth, where the penitent 
angels underwent several metamorphoses, one of the last of which was 
their transformation into cows. Hence it was that cows became sacred 
in India. Lastly, they were metamorphosed into men.”’ 


T'o be continued. 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











Agnes Morton.—Vhe following is an appalling specimen of religious 
persecution, during the early stages of the reformation in England. “It is 
from the pen of the author of the Lollards. ‘The scene was in Smithfield, 
where so many other victims to a savage superstition met a similar fate : 

‘** A chair was brought, in which Agnes was permitted to seat herself, 
and then Dr. Shaxton, who had accompanied the sheriffs, passed to the 
pulpit. He preached of mercy and repentance, but withal enforced the 
necessity of firmly performing the solemn duty imposed on the guardians 
of Christ’s church, by extirpating those whose wilful obstinacy tended, 
not only to their own perdition, but also to the undoing of millions, who, 
were it not for them, would be ‘safely gathered into the fold of the good 
shepherd.’ Agnes listened attentively to his discourse: to those parts 
which seemed to her in accordance with the scriptures, she bowed as- 
sent; but when some of the tenets of the catholic faith were insisted 
upon, she shook her head, or breathed her conviction that there was dis- 
played the vain bigotry of Rome. 

“The sermon ended. It was intimated to her that, having heard the 
cogent and unanswerable reasonings of a learned doctor, well calculated 
to dispel the errors into which she had been betrayed, if she had happily 
so profited by his labors as to be content to yield her opinion, her pardon, 
already signed, should be forthwith given into her hands. ‘To this she 
replied, that, having been guilty of no crime against religion, she 
cou.d profess no repentance. The grand charge ‘against Agnes was, 
that she had denied the real presence of the Deity i in the bread used for 
the sacrament. Her opinion she again defended. The bread so used, if 
put away for a time, would become mouldy; and this she urged as a 
proof that it could not be God. When reminded of the words of the 
Saviour declaring it to be his flesh, she -insisted that his language was 
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figurative; as when stating that he would raise the temple again in three 
days, he had spoken of the temple of his body. 

‘In vain the churchman argued—in vain the lover prayed—the martyr 
was resolute. ‘The executioner bound Agnes to the stake. He depo- 
sited a bag of powder on either side of the victim. The wood was piled 
around the sufferer, reaching up to her neck. One of the sheriffs 
drew near, and again required her to renounce her errors. ‘My er- 
rors,’ said Agnes, ‘I have already renounced, and therefore am I brought 
to this.” ‘She refuses pardon!’ cried the sheriff. ‘ihe bishops looked 
at each other in astonishment, and with apparent horror, in which the 
chief magistrate fully participated; the latter then proceeded to give the 
last awful command. ‘Enough,’ said he, ‘has been done for mercy. 
Now’—he paused for a second, to give more impressive force to the man- 
date which was to follow— now, fiat Justitia!’ Prompt to perform his 
dreadful task, that instant saw the executioner apply the lighted torch to 
the straw and tarred shavings, which formed the base of the pile pre- 
pared for the immolation of Agnes. ‘The crackling flame rose rapidly, 
and completely encircled the sufferer. Her hair was in a blaze, and her 
face, already scorched, presented a frightful contrast to what it had lately 
been. It was now veiled by the ascending smoke, and then displayed 
by the vivid light which succeeded. Amid the roar of increasing fire, the 
accents of thankfulness and prayer were heard to ascend. ‘The powder 
exploded, and enveloped her in its frightful glare, but it had not the effect 
of extinguishing life. She continued aloud her appeal to the Deity. 

“Withdrawing her thoughts for a moment from prayer, Agnes thought 
of her lover. ‘I feel it not,’ she exclaimed; ‘I am wonderfully sustained ; 
now, Edwin, can you doubt?’ ‘That these are fiends—that you are a 
martyr? No: this constancy must be from heaven! A convert to thy 
faith, I pant but to follow thee, and die for the truth!’ ‘It is finished!” 
Agnes sighed. Her limbs were consumed: she sank, and ceased to exist! 


Ceremony of Candlemas.—Bacon, in his “ Reliques of Rome,” as- 
cribes this ceremony to a rite performed in pagan Rome in honor of Fe- 
brua, mother of Mars. ‘‘Som tyme,” saith he, “ when the Romaines by 
great myght and royal power conquered all the world, they were so proude 
that they forgat God, and made them divers gods after their own lust. 
And so among all they had a god that they called Mars, that had been 
to fire a notable knyght in battayle . . . . And for that they would speed 
the better of this knyght, the people prayed and did great worship to his 
mother, that was called Februa....The Romaines this night went 
about the city of Rome with torches and candles brenning (burning) in 
worship of this woman, &c. Then there was a pope, that was called 
Sergius, &c., he thought to undue this foule use and custom, and turn it 
to God’s worship and our lady’s, and gave commandment that all Chris- 
tian people should come to church, and offer up a candle brenning, in the 
worship that they did to this woman F'ebrua, and do worship to our la- 
dy, and to her sonne out Lord Jesus Christ.” 





St. Anthony and the Fishes.—St. Anthony preaching to the fishes is 
a subject handled by several of the great masters. There is a fine pic- 
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ture of this miracle in the Palarro Borghese, where the salmon looks at 
the preacher with an edified face, and a cod, with his upturned eyes, 
seems anxiously seeking for the new light. This remarkable sermon is 
to be had in many of the shops at Rome. Anthony addressed the fish, 
‘Dearly beloved fish!’ and the legend adds, that, at the conclusion of 
the discourse, the fish bowed to him “ with profound humility and a grave 
and religious countenance.” The saint then gave the fish his blessing, 
who scudded away to make new conversions—the missionaries of the 
main. ‘This adventure is not, however, singular: the fish paid a similar 
compliment to St. Franeis, when he was rehearsing a sermon on the 
shores of Gaeta. The church of St. Anthony, at ome, is painted in 
curious old frescoes, with the temptations of the saint. In one picture 
he is drawn blessing the devil, disguised in a cowl, probably at that time 

When the devil was sick, 

And the devil a monk would be. 

The next picture shows that 

When the dev. was well, 

The devil a monk was he: 
for St. Anthony having laid down his coffin, “‘ to meditate the more se- 
verely,” a parcel of malicious imps are peeping, with all sorts of whimsical 
and terrific faces, over its edges, and pourtraying Hogarth’s enraged mu- 
sician. One abominable wretch blows a post horn close to the saint’s 
ear, and seems as much delighted with his own music as a boy with a 
Jew’s harp. 





Jews.—During the period of the revival of letters there were no Jews in 
England, and Jewish books therefore escaped the effect of the hostile 
spirit which existed against them in other countries, at that period. 
But when Cromwell, on the soundest maxims of policy, permitted 
their return, at the solicitation of Menasseh Ben Israel, the outery 
that was raised against the measure proved that the unf riendly feeling had 
not abated in the course of near four centuries. Cromwell was accused of 
being looked on as the Messiah by the Jews, and a visit paid by a wan- 
dering rabbi to Cambridge, in quest, as he said, of Hebrew MSS., was 
construed into a design of seeking in Huntingdonshire the genealogy of 
Oliver, for the purpose of tracing his pedigree | to David. Prynne took a 
most active part in this clamor, ‘and brought his ever ready pen to abuse 
the unfortunate Hebrews. His “ Short Demurrer” is worthy of being 
read, because it contains a history of the cruel treatment which the Jews 
suffered in England, drawn from authentic records. It is written with 
his usual asperity of temper, silliness of argument, and accuracy of re- 
search. His hatred of the Jews makes him give ready credence to all 
the absurd stories of the middle ages against them, even se far as to swal- 
low popish miracles, which, under other circumstances, he would have 

called anti-Christian ; and he absolutely revels in describing cruelties, 
which disgraced the perpetrators as much as they mjured the victims. 


Modern Rome.—The spectacle of a great nation like Italy, deprived of 
its independence, bound in chains,and weighed down by a foreign yoke. 
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yet still existing in the midst of the dim and disjointed fragments of its 
former prowess and genius, is full of afflicting associations ‘to the philo- 
sopher and the man. We have occasionally hoped, that the picture of 
the cowled and ermined vices of the eternal city was overcharged; but 
we are compelled to confess, that the evidence leaves us without the com- 
parative happiness of a doubt. Rome at present exhibits a tragicomic spec- 

tacle, of mirth and misery, of ferocity and fun. The moral satirist, Juve- 
nal, had not to lift the scourge against a stronger and more audacious 
phalanx of disgusting vices, and reckless profligacy, when the empire was 
corrupted by the misrule of madness and crime, clothed in the purple 
garb of unbounded power. One shrinks from the details of the loath- 


some mass of servility and heartlessness—of hypocrisy and sensuality—ot 


baseness, knavery, and craft; and the whole rendered more hateful by the 
tinsel finery of the rags which cover it. Such is the effect of religion. 
Such are the results of enthroning on the prostrate aliar of genius the 
accursed spirit of mouastic bigoury, whose decalogue is written in blood ; 

whose sceptre is ignorance ; whose law is fraud; which smiles at the chains 
it jean forge, and which hides, beneath the dark folds of its cross em- 
blazoned mantle, the bloody poinard of the bravo, or the polluted bribe 
of the pimp. 


A Soldier of the Church.—Few cities have been more conspicuous i1 
the history of Germany than Magdeburg, though many have constantly 
played a greater part. Its complete destruction by the army of genera! 
Tilley, in the year 1631, is a blood stain, that, so long as Schiller’s his- 
tory of the thirty years’ war shall be read, or Magdeburg remain, can 
never be erased, and that will always attest how much more cruel religious 
wars arethan others. After a siege of six weeks by the army under Tilly, 
the city was taken by storm on the 10th of May, and the number of in- 
habitants was reduced in a few short hours, by the most horrid deaths, 
from 39,000 to 1,000: not a building was left standing except two 
churches, and a few small houses. Amidst the murdered bodies and the 
burning ruins, did this true soldier of the church collect his croats and his 
malloons in the cathedral, and there return in glorious song his solemn 
thanks to the benevolent Father of the beings he had been massacreing, 
that the murder and the brand were completed ! When some officers, 
whose names history has not preserved, came to Tilly, and requested hin 
to put a stop to the carnage, he told them, ‘‘ Come back in an hour, 
I will then see what is to be done; but the soldiers must have their re- 
ward for their labor and danger.” 


Religion ‘n Germany.—In Hanover the reigning religion is the Lu- 
theran. In some other parts of Germany, the catholic, or the Calvinis- 
tic mode of worship, are the most prevalent. In no part are sectaries 
numerous, and the only conspicuous sects more than those mentioned, 
are the Herrenhuters and the Jews. It is said that there are in the whole 
kingdom 1,060,000 Lutherans, 160,000 catholics, 90,000 Calvinists, 10,- 
000 Jews, and 1000 Herrenhuters and Prennonites. Catholics are ad- 
mitted to be members of the highest court of appeal in Hanover, and 
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may be generals or ministers of state. There is no law of exclusion. 
There is a pleasure in recording virtues, though they may not be our own, 
and the toleration which exists in Germany seems worthy of our imitation. 














Religious Insanity.—It is not surprising that religion should so often 
produce insanity, for what can be a more gloomy idea, or one more likely 
io be constantly recurring, than to suppose that the happiness or misery 
of an infinity of time is depending on the actions of a few short years? 
The generality of those who profess religion think but very little of the 
matter; they are religious merely from habit, and thus escape the evils 










{ 4 of fanaticism or real religion. If the existence of a future life, and of a 
a heaven and hell, were as firmly believed in as the doctrine that all men 
ah must die, religious insanity would be as frequent as the headache. 






I f A Laconic Sermon.—Job, c. 1, v. 21, “ Naked came I out of my mo- 

ther’s womb, and naked shall I return thither.’ In discoursing from 
these words, I shall observe the three following things: First, man’s in- 
gress into the world; secondly, his progress through the world; and, 
H thirdly, his egress out of the world. To return, first, man’s ingress into 
( the world is naked and bare; secondly, his progress through the world 
is trouble and care; and, thirdly, his egress out of the world is nobody 
knows where. ‘To conclude, if we do well here, we shall be well there ; 
and I could tell you no more were I to preach a whole year. 















The pope conducts himself towards his heavenly master, as a knavish 
steward does to an earthly one. He says to the tenants, You may con- 
tinue to neglect my master’s interests as much as you please; but keep 
on good terms with me, and [ will take care that you shall be on good 
terms with my master. Lacon. 


Bigotry murders religion, to frighten fools with her ghost. Lacon. 
ee 
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The People’s Rights Reclaimed ; being an Exposition of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Law of the State of New York compelling the obser- 

vance of a religious Sabbath Day—25 cents. 

View of the Metaphysical and Physiological Arguments in favor of 
Materialism—25 cents. 

The Scripture Doctrine of Materialism—25 cents. 
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